AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Notes 


Prepared by G. M. KESSLER 


Cooperative Extension Service, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing 


Bitterness in Carrots — Bitterness in 
carrots, which develops in storage, is 
costing Michigan processors more than 
$67,000 annually. The possible causes 
have been studied at East Lansing dur- 
ing the past two years. Although the 
answers are still not all apparent, cer- 
tain relationships have been established 
that are useful for further investigation. 


Since good carrots were often found 
side by side with bitter ones, it is felt 
that there may be a genetic factor in- 
volved. It may be possible to eliminate 
bitterness through careful selection of 
strains. 


Soil is apparently also a factor in bit- 
terness. Muck-grown carrots have gen- 
erally been more bitter than those grown 
on loam. More bitterness seemed to de- 
velop in carrots from acid muck than 
from alkaline muck. 


Age at time of harvest is involved. 
Carrots planted May 27 have become 
more bitter in storage than those seeded 
July 6. 


Temperature does not seem to influence 
bitterness in carrots markedly. Bitter- 
ness occurred at both 32°F and 45°F. 
Exposing bitter carrots to higher tem- 
peratures did not decrease their bitter- 
ness. 


Volatile emanations from pears and 
apples caused bitterness in carrots. But 
whether or not this factor is involved in 
ordinary carrot storage where no fruit 
is present, is not known. 


Work along these same lines is being 
continued with the purpose of solving 
this problem of bitterness in carrots. 

—Paul M. Bessey 


Storage of Cucumbers for Processing— 
A study of the relation of cucumber 
quality to finished pickle quality was 
made during the year 1955-56. SR-6 
cucumbers were fresh-packed immediate- 
ly after harvest and after 24, 48, and 
72 hours at 40, 60, and 80 degrees F. 
Cucumbers held for 24 hours at any of 
the three temperatures made acceptable 
pickles, but they were not as good as 
those processed immediately after har- 
vest. Longer holding times gave pro- 
gressively poorer quality until after 72 
hours, only the cucumbers held at 40 
degrees F. produced acceptable pickles. 


The low quality pickles were yellow, 
had very dark spine spots, and showed 
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many small dark scratches on the skin. 
These troubles have been blamed on 
rough handling in the past. It now seems 
that they are caused by too long a stor- 
age period at temperatures that are too 
high. 

—J. A. Cook 


Increase Flowering in Tomatoes — It 
was recently reported that the treatment 
of tomato seedlings first with cold and 
then with Duraset (n-metatolylphthala- 
mic acid) will increase the number of 
flowers and the amount of flowering 
close to the ground level. Since that time 
the practical value of either the cold or 
chemical treatment, or combination of 
both, has been clearly demonstrated on 
a large scale in Michigan and other 
states. Increases in yield up to 40 per- 
cent from the use of cold treatment and 
spraying tomato seedlings with Duraset 
have been reported by greenhouse tomato 
growers in the Grand Rapids area, where 
this new practice has been generally 
adopted. It is felt that the chemical treat- 
ment should be practical outdoors as well 
as in the greenhouse. 


We know that Duraset is not effective 
until the tomato seedling has developed 
its first two or three true leaves. There 
is no carry-over or residue problem, be- 
cause Duraset loses its effectiveness 
quickly, one-half within two to three 
days. For this reason, only the flower 
cluster about to form is affected by the 
chemical. However, the flowers in each 
of the subsequent flower clusters may be 
increased in number with additional 
sprays of Duraset promptly after each 
new set of three leaves has developed. 


Fertilizer programs have to be ad- 
justed when cold treatment and Duraset 
are used to increase tomato yields. Other- 
wise, fruits will remain small. Detailed 
instructions, including fertilizer recom- 
mendations and the timing of Duraset 
sprays and cold treatment, are now being 
prepared by the Department of Horticul- 
ture. 

—S. H. Wittwer 


FARMERS UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY . 


The law which brought farmers under 
social security in 1955 has undergone sev- 
eral changes in 1956. It is important for 
farmers to know and understand these 
changes says George A. Stevens, Univer- 
sity of Maryland agricultural economist 
at College Park. 
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Briefly, the changes are: 

1. The optional method of figuring 
earnings for social security is now avail- 
able for all farmers. 

2. Farm rental income, in some cases, 
may now be counted as self-employment 
income and earn social security coverage. 

3. Beginning in 1957, farm workers 
must earn at least $150 a year or work 
20 or more days a year to be covered by 
social security. 

4. Crew leaders, farm operators and 
share farmers are more clearly defined. 

5. Foreign workers are exempt from 
coverage. 

6. Women may now receive benefits at 
age 62. 

7. Protection is offered against dis- 
ability at age 50. 

The optional method of figuring earn- 
ings for social security can be used re- 
gardless of whether the farmer keeps 
records on the cash or the accrual basis 
and regardless of whether he is an indi- 
vidual operator or a member of a farm 
partnership. 

Landlords who take part in the man- 
agement or production of the crop may 
count this income toward social security 
benefits. 

In the past it has not always been easy 
to tell whether the farmer was the em- 
ployer of a crew or the crew leader. The 
new amendment says, “If you are a crew 
leader, the crew members you furnish 
and pay are your employees unless you 
and the farmer have entered into a writ- 
ten agreement which shows that you are 
his employee.” : 

The amendment also says, “If you are 
a farm operator using crew workers, and 
you have entered into a written agree- 
ment with the crew leader which shows 
that he is your employee, then the crew 
members are also your employees.” These 
two provisions are effective Jan. 1, 1957. 

Stevens says the above changes involve 
more than could be discussed here and 
suggest that farmers inquire at their 
local social security representative’s office 
for more information. 


NO EASY CONTROL 
FOR CORN SMUT 


There is no quick and certain control 
for corn smut, says Doctor John J. Natti, 
Cornell and State University plant dis- 
ease specialist at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, in reply 
to inquiries on this common malady of 
corn. 


“With the smut organism overwinter- 
ing in the soil and in crop debris, crop 
rotation is of some value as a preventive 
measure,” says the Station scientist. 
“But because the spores are carried by 
the wind, rotation is not a complete pro- 
tection,” he adds. 


Removal of infected plants before the 
smut galls mature and begin discharging 
spores coupled with crop rotation is the 
most than can be done to reduce infec- 
tion. Seed treatments are no help in con- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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WASHINGTON 


Standards For Tuna 


A proposed standard for canned tuna 
is announced by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Full text of the standard, 
which was proposed in a petition filed by 
the National Canners Association and 21 
tuna packers, appears in Aug. 28 issue 
of the Federal Register. 

The standard would designate the vari- 
ous species of fish which may be called 
tuna. In addition to the true tunas, cus- 
tom has long sanctioned use of the term 
“tuna” as applied to canned skipjack. 
The standard recognizes this practice, 
and adds to the list of tunas Euthynnus 
yaito or “Kawakawa’”’, a species taken in 
the Pacific and canned in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


The standard would define the styles 
of pack and require uniform names for 
these, namely “Solid” or “Solid Pack”, 
“Chunks” or “Chunk Style”, 
and “Grated”. These names are now in 
general use. 


The standard would require an accu- 
rate labeling statement as to the color of 
the tuna. Light colored tuna is generally 
considered more desirable and there has 


been some consumer complaint in the 
past because rather dark tuna was 
labeled as “Light”. The standard pro- 
vides for differentiating between the 
shades of color by use of a special optical 
instrument so that there need be no reli- 
ance on opinion as to the color. Under 
the standard tuna would be labeled as 
“White”, “Light”, “Dark”, Blended Light 
and Dark”, or “Blended Dark and Light”. 

The name of the packing medium 
would be required to be shown on the 
label. The permitted liquids are vege- 
table oils, olive oil, and water. The stand- 
ard would also permit optional use of 
seasoning ingredients with appropriate 
label declaration. 

A proposed standard of fill would re- 
quire cans of tuna to be filled as full of 
fish as has been found practicable. Com- 
pliance with this requirement would be 
determined by removing the contents of 
a can, pressing out the oil and watery 
juice, and weighing the press cake con- 
sisting of cooked fish or relatively uni- 
form composition. 

Thirty days is allowed for filing writ- 
ten comments on the proposed standard. 


WALSH-HEALEY 
MISUNDERSTANDING 


In his August 24 bulletin to members, 
Marvin Verhulst, Executive Secretary of 
the Wisconsin Canners Association, re- 
ports that a number of canners have 
declined to make offerings on Quarter- 
master NIP’s, and other government bids, 
because of misapprehensions regarding 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 
Mr. Verhulst points out that: “One point 
of misunderstanding is in regard to what 
employes are affected by the employment 
stipulations, and when they are affected. 
The stipulations apply only to services 
performed on the government merchan- 
dise after the date of the award of the 
government contract. If the award is 
made after the product has been canned, 
the time and a half provisions apply only 
to the shipping and labeling of the gov- 
ernment merchandise. Furthermore, the 
stipulations apply only to that shipping 
and labeling crew, not to other employes 
in the plant, if separate payroll records 
are kept for employes engaged on gov- 
ernment contracts. The stipulations do 
not apply to office or custodial employes. 


A second point of misunderstanding 
relates to the supplying of merchandise 
to the government on a dealer’s bid. If 
a canner delivers merchandise directly 
to the government in fulfillment of a con- 
tract awarded to a dealer, the dealer will 
be deemed to have been the agent of the 
canner in executing the contract, and 


the canner will be deemed to have agreed 
to the overtime and other stipulations in 
the contract. Contracts for $10,000 or 
less are exempt from the Walsh-Healey 
Act, but a canner who delivers directly 
to the government on a dealer’s bid is 
not exempt merely because his delivery 
is $10,000 or less. 


CANNED LIMA BEAN AND 
TOMATO COLOR STANDARDS 


A year ago color standards became 
available for frozen lima beans. Now 
under the direction of U.S.D.A., Mag- 
nuson Engineers, Inc. of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia has developed similar standards 
for canned limas and tomatoes. These 
standards will be used henceforth by 
U.S.D.A. inspectors. 


Lima bean color comparators are for 
both thin seeded green (No. 12026) and 
white (No. 12027) beans. The canned 
tomato standard has been assigned a 
serial number of 11547. 


Made of permanent, non-fading, min- 
eral-pigmented plastic, the standards are 
molded in rectangular form (74” x 2%” 
x #2”.) They have embossed identifica- 
tion lettering on one side and are smooth 
on the other for comparison. 

The standards are available from Mag- 
nuson Engineers, Inc., 509 Emory St., 
San Jose, California. 
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California 


CHERRIES © 


LiGHT sweet 


This revised F&P label features simpli- 
fication of design, relocation of improved 
vignettes to give 3D effect and increased 
legibility of product name. The packer is 
Filice & Perrelli Canning Co., Inc., Rich- 
mond, California. Labels by Muirson 
Label Co., Inc. 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


Four sessions devoted exclusively to 
the safety problems of the food industry 
will be held at the 44th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition in Chicago, Oct. 
22-26. 


The program, to be held at the Mor- 
rison hotel, will celebrate the 30th anni- 
versary of the founding of the National 
Safety Council’s Food Section. 


The opening meeting on Monday after- 
noon, will feature a debate—“Off-the-Job 
Safety, Is It an Industrial Responsibil- 
ity.” Thomas J. Berk, safety consultant, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., will be 
moderator. 

The Tuesday afternoon session will be 
devoted to a symposium on machine 
guarding. Subjects include guarding on 
the drafting table, effective locking out 
and personal protective equipment. 


Food safety men atending the Wednes- 
day luncheon will hear Charles Irvin, 
professor of communication skills, Michi- 
gan State University. Professor Irwin 
will discuss the ways of selling safety. 


On Wednesday afternoon each division 
of the Food Section of the National Safe- 
ty Council will sponsor a separate meet- 
ing dealing with the specific problems of 
that division. The eight divisions are 
bakers, brewers, confectioners, dairy 
products, distillers, food processors, food 
retailers and grain handling and proc- 
essing. 


On Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
mornings, the American Society of Safe- 
ty Engineers will sponsor sessions of 
general industrial interest. Among the 
topics discussed will be human engineer- 
ing, materials handling, noise control, 
industrial health hazards, employee atti- 
tudes, safety standards, job placement 
and nuclear energy. 
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PACKAGING 


JUMBLE-PACKED TRAILERS —Shown here are three truck 
trailers of the type used in American Can Company’s jumbl2 
trailer method of shipping and handling cans. The liner is shown 
partially extended from one trailer (center) while unloading its 
cargo of 130,000 at a Minute Maid plant. The trailers are equipped 
with loading hatches (note tops) and conveyors for unloading the 
cans from the compartments of the liner. The conveyor in the 
lottom of the trailer moves the liner beyond the tail gate of the 
truck emptying the cans into a cross conveyor that feeds into an 


automatic unscrambler. At right, the cans are shown pouring into 
the cross conveyor that discharges them into the unscrambler. 
Note the outward movement of the trailer’s liner and the pipe 
stand that supports it. After the liner is emptied, the trailer con- 


veyor is reversed and the liner retracts automatically. 


Canco Announces utile 
Trailer Can Deliveries 


One of the most revolutionary methods 
of can delivery—a jumble system using 
a trailer as the delivery package—has 
been announced by American Can Com- 
pany. 


A fleet of eight specially engineered © 


trailers, each holding some 130,000 jum- 
bled six-ounce cans, is in service between 
Canco’s Plymouth, Fla. plant and Minute 
Ilaid plants at Plymouth and Leesburg, 
reports S. S. Nicholson, packing and ma- 
terials handling supervisor for American 
Can Company. 


“This new can handling system reduces 
labor and boosts output,” Mr. Nicholson 
says. “It increases efficiency of filling 
operations because of the continuity of 
can supply.” 


B. M. Middlebrooks, director of con- 
centrate manufacture at Minute Maid, 
reports that the new jumble trailer sys- 
tem has resulted in substantial savings in 
processing costs because of the uniform- 
ity of flow and the improved average 
rates of production at the closing ma- 
chine. 


He also said that “in future planning 
this will result in less expensive installa- 
tions and existing plants will have 
greater output without added _ invest- 
ment.” 
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In the jumble trailer method, the cans 
are automatically transferred from the 
trailer to an unscrambler feeding the fill- 
ing machines. The trailer bodies are 
equipped with motor-driven, reversible 
belt conveyors on which rests an inner 
liner that is divided into compartments. 
The liner moves out of the trailer along 
the belt. The cans drop from the liner 
compartments onto the conveyor that dis- 
charges them to an elevator or supply 
hopper of the unscrambler, where the 
cans are divided with open ends up and 
placed on a conveyor that feeds them to 
the concentrate filling-and closing lines. 


Mr. Nicholson explains that this 
method has definite application where 
conditions are similar to those at Minute 
Maid: 


1. Large volume of a single size or 
label, within certain size limitations. 


2. Continuous line operation at the can 
plant, enabling direct loading of the 
trailers. 


3. A profitable delivery cost picture. 
4. A reasonable trucking distance—up 
to 50 miles in open country. 
Full-scale tests were tried out at 
Canco’s Tampa plant before the system 
was put into yse, Open-top trailers were 
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used in the test with six-ounce decorated 
concentrate cans being jumble loaded. 
The trailers were run at high speed over 
normal delivery routes, dumped and. the 
cans checked by the quality control divi- 
sion. After several thorough tests it was 
determined that cans shipped by this 
method arrived at the plants in good con- 
dition. 


CANS, NOT TINS 


From “Food Technology in Australia” 
June 1956 


At the Seventh Annual Australian 
Canning Convention a resolution was 
adopted relative to the proper terminol- 
ogy for canned foods. 


It was the recommendation of the Con- 
vention that the terms “cans” and “can- 
ned foods” should be used rather than 
“tins” and “tinned foods’. Discussion on 
the resolution is reported in the Record 
of Proceedings and, while the recommen- 
dation is particularly directed to proces- 
sors, associated industries can help the 
campaign if they will by using at all © 
times the correct description of the in- 
dustry’s products and encouraging others 
to do likewise. 


In this resolution the Convention rec- 
ommended to all food processors that 
they use the terms “cans” and “canned 
foods” rather than “tins” and “tinned 
foods” in all labels, advertisements, pub- 
licity material and correspondence, and 
that they endeavor to educate all mem- 
bers of their organizations to do likewise. 
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CROPS 


and 


BEANS 


DELTA, COLO., Aug 24—Green & Wax 
Beans: Processing completed. Good qual- 
ity and good yield per acre. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 25—Limas: 
Now being combined in Kent and Sussex 
Counties of Delaware, are of excellent 
quality on above average yields. Weather 
has aided in the development of downy 
mildew in all areas of Delaware except 
Bridgeville. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., Aug. 25—Still pro- 
ducing well with excellent quality. Late 
wax fields show very good prospects. 


DELAWARE, Aug’. 28—Limas: Less acre- 
age. Crop looks good with a probable in- 
crease in yield of 40 percent at present. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 28—Snap: Cool 
weather and up to 1% inches of rain. 
Harvest tapering off with late picking 
lower yields, but still excellent quality. 
An estimated 4 million case pack. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Aug. 28 — Snap: Vol- 
ume harvest at this time. 

Limas: Harvest started with good qual- 
ity and yields. Some light damage from 
mildew which is now under control. 


TRI-STATES, Aug. 28 — Snap: Rainfall 
last week from 0 to 1% inches with some 
local spots receiving up to 4 inches from 
thundershowers. Accumulation of mois- 
ture is now within 1 inch of normal. Tem- 
peratures a little below normal with lows 
averaging 53 to 60 degrees and highs 
averaging 75 to 78 degrees, with means 
between 65 to 68 degrees. Beans from 
jersey are fair to good in quality with 
3,000 pounds per acre yields. West South 
Maryland starting on fall beans with 
over 2 tons per acre yields with good 
quality, but need some rain. Late beans 
being planted in East South Virginia. 

Limas: Downey mildew generally 
throughout area. Delaware is getting 
1800 pounds per acre, which is a little 
above average. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 28—Snap: Cool 
nights and adequate rainfall except in 
the Northwest section. Sudden drop in 
harvest. Estimate 3 million case pack. 

Limas: Starting with 2,000 pound 
yields, 120 percent of normal. 


CORN 
DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 25—Sweet: 
On the way to canneries in volume in the 


WEATH ER 


important commercial counties of North- 
ern Delaware and Northwestern Mary- 
land. About 40 percent of the crop has 
now been picked. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIs., Aug. 25—Ideal har- 
vesting weather during past week. Tem- 
peratures averaged nearly 5 degrees be- 
low normal. Scattered showers on Thurs- 
day. In most areas yields have dimin- 
ished slightly. Fields being harvested 
continue to produce clean ears which has 
practically eliminated need for trimming. 
Canning on white variety started August 
23. First application of ear worm treat- 
ment was made this week on late fields. 
Second applications will be made next 
week. Some borer control will be started 
this week-end and checks will be made 
on all fields susceptible to second brood 
to prevent reinfestation. 


REEDSBURG, WIS., Aug. 25 — Yields in 
both tonnage and cut very good to date 
and we expect a slightly better than nor- 
mal crop. We have, however, consider- 
able acreage which will not be ready for 
canning until the last week in Septem- 
ber. An early frost could really upset 
our present calculations as to the size 
of the pack. 


INDIANA, Aug. 28—Light rains in 
Northern part of State with no rain in 
the Southern part. Pack 70 percent com- 
pleted and expect it will be below 1955. 


MINNESOTA, Aug. 28—Generally favor- 
able conditions until the night of August 
28 when we had high winds, rain and 
hail. Too early to tell extent of damage 
and pack cannot now be estimated. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 28—Volume expected 
next week. Crop is late with 4 tons per 
acre yields. 


OHIO, Aug. 28—Crop very good with 2 
to 2% tons per acre. High percentage 
of fancies. Some corn borer but under 
control. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Aug. 28 — Crop being 
held back because of cool nights but finest 
quality ever. Getting 3 to 4 tons per 
acre with no serious worm damage. 


TRI-STATES, Aug. 28 — Sweet: Harvest 
of crop on Central Shore will finish this 
week with over 3 tons per acre yields. 
Excellent quality and cut off and little 
insect damage. Western Shore of Mary- 
land has two-thirds harvested with same 
general conditions prevailing. 
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WISCONSIN, Aug. 28—Maturing slowly 
because of cool weather. Getting 100 
cases per acre yields. If we have too much 
hot weather or early frost, will not be 
able to harvest full crop. 


TOMATOES 


DELTA, COLO., Aug. 24—Pack just start- 
ing Excellent prospects. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 25—On the 
Eastern Shore the peak harvest is past 
with about two-thirds of the crop al- 
ready harvested in important producing 
counties. 


POCOMOKE CITY, MD., Aug. 23—Poor 
color and quality. This year’s pack for 
us will be approximately 75 percent of 
our 1955 pack. Acreage yielding only 
50 percent in comparison to 1955 yields. 


INDIANA, Aug. 28—Low temperatures 
retarding ripening causing limited pack- 
ing at this time. Vines have large heavy 
fruit set. Expect all to be packing by 
first week in September, which is 10 days 
late. Some early blight. Estimate a loss 
of 2,000 acres due to early rain damage. 


MUNCIE, IND., Aug. 28—30 percent bet- 
ter now than at same time last year. 
Quality much better. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 28—Started harvest 
so late that must have favorable condi- 
tions to October to complete crop. 


oHI0, Aug. 28—Dry. warm weather has 
improved conditions but cool nights have 
retarded rinening. The Northern section 
will have 70 percent of normal because 
of earlier rains. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Aug. 28—Ripening re- 
tarded by cool days and very cool nights. 
Fruit is firm and good with some late 
blight. Yields of 5 to 10 tons per acre 
reported. Expect crop to be bigger than 
1955. 


TRI-STATES, Aug. 28—East South Vir- 
ginia finishing this week. Color has im- 
proved somewhat, along with better qual- 
ity and size of fruit. New Jersey plants 
working full capacity with excellent qual- 
ity. East South Maryland has harvested 
two-thirds of cron hut West South Mary- 
land just bevinning to pack what looks 
like an excellent crop. 


OTHER ITEMS 


SHIOCTON, WIS., Aug. 22 — Cabbage: 
Acreage 20 percent above last year. Ex- 
pect normal crop, which is late. Little 
cutting before September 4. 


STURGEON BAY, WIS., Aug. 22 — Red 
Cherries: Harvest completed August 17. 
Shortest yield in Wisconsin since 1947. 
18 million pounds in 1956 compared to 
40 million pounds in 1955. Very few 
processed in 303’s and 10’s, practically 
all No. 2’s. Large percentage went into 
frozen pack. Quality excellent but quan- 
tity most disappointing. In 1955 the crop 
in states East of the Mississippi River 
totaled 262 million pounds; in 1956 crop 
totaled 152 million pounds. 
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PROMOTION 


CANNED PEAR PROMOTION 


Pacific Coast Canned Pear Service will 
stage a compact, hard-hitting promotion 
program on behalf of canned Bartlett 
pears during Fall, 1956 through Spring, 
1957, with the climatic point the “Peara- 
dise-in-April” push. 


Sixteen metropolitan markets will be 
used for the “Pearadise-in-April’” pro- 
gram, calling for newspaper schedules 
sponsored by the Canned Pear Service. 
There will be co-operative advertising 
and promotion, also, on both market-by- 
market and national scales. 


A successful repeat feature of the 
1956-57 Canned Pear program will be the 
distribution of a full color recipe folder, 
“15 New Dairy Treats,” presenting reci- 
pes for Pearadise dishes using versatile 
canned pears in conjunction with cottage 
cheese, milk, buttermilk, whipping cream 
and sour cream. Three million copies of 
this colorful piece will be available to 
the nation’s dairy industry at a cost basis 
of 1-cent per copy. 

There will be stepped up emphasis on 
store banners and tie-in material at the 
retail level. Included in the array of 
sales helps are full page retail newspaper 
advertising layouts, in both color and 
black and white, for use of retailers. 


Food page publicity on canned Bartlett 
Pears will start in September and Octo- 
ber, with color photos as well as black 
and white being used by leading news- 
papers serving the volume markets. The 
mass small city and town market will 
be reached also by special mat service 
on canned pear recipes. Another spe- 
cialized type of recipe service will blan- 
ket television and radio. 


A coordinated davertising and pub- 
licity program in the institutional field 
will repeat the successful features of the 
past seasons, calling for emphasis on field 
work to determine actual uses for can- 
ned pears in hotels, restaurants, institu- 
tions and all types of public food service. 


CONSOLIDATED 
FALL PROMOTION 


Consolidated Foods Corporation has 
announced its Fall Food Festival... 
the corporation’s annual fall promotion 
merchandised through its distributing 
divisions. Designed to assist the retailer 
in sales of new pack items and autumn 
specialties, retailers will be offered a 
variety of selling aids to boost fall vol- 
ume. Included in the promotional aids 
available to retailers will be a 30-piece 
display kit in striking harvest-time col- 
ors, and advertising mats for use in 
newspaper and handbill ads. 


DEL MONTE ROUND-UP 


Chock full of sales vitality, the brand 
new Del Monte Round-up — October 4 
through November 3—will be galloping 
to grocers everywhere, bringing Western 
vigor for extra fall business! 


3 super-selling NBC-TV personages— 
Dave Garroway, Arlene Francis, Steve 
Allen—will spread the Round-Up news 


to millions. And giant outdoor posters 
will provide more powerful local support! 


Stores sporting sales-building Round- 
Up point-of-sale material — including a 
display “spectacular”—will add plenty of 
“come hither” for customers. A striking 
handbill and new ad mats complete Del 
Monte Round-Up’s Fall promotion pack- 


age. 
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EASY AS SHOOTING FISH IN A BAR- 
REL—Tie-into National Tuna Week, Sep- 
tember 13-22 for a double-barrelled sales 
return on canned tuna—and related items. 
The Tuna Research Foundation, along 
with related item and supplier organiza- 
tions, is peppering the consumer with 
national advertising, merchandising and 
publicity programs. Recipes, stories, pho- 
tos and copy are all geared to building 
greater demand for tuna at the retail 
level. 


A new catalog, showing the completely 
redesigned line of Hamilton Kettles, is 
now available from Hamilton Copper and 
Brass Works, Cincinnati, Ohio, a leading 
supplier since 1876. 

This new catalog illustrates the exten- 
sive line of Hamilton Kettles. Included 
are a wide range of steam jacketed ket- 
tles, mix cookers, pressure cookers, tilt- 
ing kettles, vacuum kettles, storage tanks 
and other equipment. 

The products are well documented with 
complete information on sizes, capacities, 
uses, special equipment, etc. For your 
copy write: Hamilton Copper and Brass 
Works, Division of the Brighton Corpo- 
ration, 820 State Avenue, Cincinnati 4, 
Ohio. 


NEW LABEL FOR NEW MARKET—To help capture a greater | 
share of the confectionery market, the Battaglia Packing Co. of | 
San Jose, California is now distributing its fancy, moist-pack 7 
prunes in this new five-color label. The label, designed by Arthur © 
added. Cartoon-style art treatment of children eating prunes — 
which are packed in ready-to-eat form, with no sugar or syrup 
added. Cartoon-style are treatment of children eating prunes 
on the back panel of the label adds to the confectionery appeal. 
Reverse side of label features interesting prune recipes. 
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Georgia Canners Association will hold 
its annual convention at the Dinkler- 
Plaza Hotel in Atlanta, November 29 
and 30. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago— 
Fred P. Slivon, Secretary and Treasurer 
since 1947 has been elected Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer; John B. Iglehart, 
with the company since 1944, and was 
Industrial Relations Manager of the 
Hawaiian Islands operations until 1949, 
when he was transferred to Chicago to 
become Assistant Secretary, has been 
elected Secretary; and Clinton B. Weston, 
General Superintendent of the company’s 
California Fruits Division at San Fran- 
cisco, has been elected a Vice-President 
succeeding George E. McDearmid, who 
retires August 31 after 42 years with 
the company. 


Northwest Packing Company — The 
new plant of the Northwest Packing 
Company at Portland, Oregon, was dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies on 
August 29. It was on April 29, 1956 that 
the company’s main plant was destroyed 
by fire. The problems of rebuilding were 
undertaken before the ashes of the old 
plant had grown cold, and plans for con- 
struction of the new plant were immedi- 
ately begun. On May 17 ground was 
broken on a site adjoining the old plant, 
and exactly 100 days after the fire, the 
new plant began operations on the proc- 
essing of spring planted crops, a record 
accomplished by around-the-clock efforts 
of all concerned. The new building is of 
modern design and with its new equip- 
ment, is valued in excess of $1% million. 
N. W. Merrill, President of the North- 
west Canners & Freezers Association, 
and C. R. Tulley, Executive-Secretary, 
participated in the dedication ceremonies. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—R. H. 
Breeback, formerly head of the machin- 
ery division’s beer design and engineer- 
ing section, has been appointed Manager 
of Technical Services, Sales Department, 
Machinery Division, of the Crown Cork 
& Seal Company, where he will be re- 
sponsible for the development and coordi- 
nation of technical information and serv- 
ice, including catalogs. This activity in- 
volves liaison for the company’s domestic 
and foreign sales agencies, installation 
and field service facilities. 
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Manager’ succeeding Mr. 


Stephen L. Brown, chief pilot of Con- 
tinental Can Company’s fleet of executive 
planes discusses model of Fairchild M-185 
four-jet transport with Richard S. Bou- 
telle, president fo Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corporation. Continental has 
ordered the first three planes for execu- 
tive use. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company — Fol- 
lowing his appointment as President of 
the Glass Container Division, where he 
will supervise the company’s glass con- 
tainer and closure operations in the 
United States, C. G. Bensinger has an- 
nounced the following changes in the 
Glass Container Division: Richard A. 
Cosh, Vice-President and General Fac- 
tories Manager of the Division to Assist- 
ant General Manager of the Division 
and member of O-I’s Planning and Exec- 
utive Research Committees. Miles G. 
Beishline, Division Vice-President and 
Production Manager, will succeed Mr. 
Cosh as Factories Manager and Eliot 
Marr, Manager of the Los Angeles Glass 
Container Plant, transfers to Toledo as 
Division Vice-President and Production 
Beishline. 
Messrs. Beishline and Marr will serve on 
the Division’s Research and Directing 
Committees. 
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Stokely-Van Camp—H. F. Krimendahl, 
President, has announced the following 
personnel changes: W. A. Miskimen, for- 
mer President of Stokely-Van Camp of 
Canada, has been succeeded by Keith 
Agnew as President and General Man- 
ager of the Canadian corporation. Mr. 
Miskimen becomes Chairman of the 
Board for that Division. W. C. Kruger 
has been appointed Vice-President and 
Director of the Canadian organization. 
Other officers reelected are: A. J. Stokely, 
Vice-President; F. G. Wilson, Secretary; 
and W. B. Stokely, Jr., Director. R. W. 
Pickett, former Plant Manager at Lawr- 
ence, Kansas, has been made Plant 
Superintendent at Scottsville, Michigan. 


DEATHS 


Edward J. Laucks, associated with a 
number of Pennsylvania canners, includ- 
ing Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., and 
Hungerford Packing Company, and who 
headed up the sales development pro- 
gram of the Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation from 1948 through 1950, died sud- 
denly at his home at York, Pennsylvania, 
on Sunday, August 12, of a heart attack. 
Mr. Laucks was 48 years old and at the 
time of his death was representative for 
the Industrial Container Corporation in 
the Pennsylvania area. 


Charles G. Lang, Chairman of the 
Board of C. C. Lang & Son, Baltimore 
pickle and kraut packers, died in a Bal- 
timore hospital on Monday, August 27, 
after a long illness. Mr. Lang, who was 
66 years old, started in the business as 
a youth when his father was making 
wagon deliveries of pickles that had been 
prepared in a small building at the rear 
of his home in South Baltimore. The 
son, a man of modest and reserve man- 
ner, developed the business until it now 
has plants in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, New York and Michigan, 
as well as Maryland, and is considered 
one of the world’s largest packers of 
pickles and sauerkraut. One of Mr. 
Lang’s sons, Charles E., is President of 
the firm, and the other, Robert A., is 
Vice-President. He is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Jennie Lang; two daughters, 
Mrs. Harold Stewart, and Mrs. Frank 
Downey; two sons, Charles and Robert; 
two sisters, Mrs. Henry Wattich, and 
Mrs. Harry Wolf; and ten grandchildren. 
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MORRILL ALLEN 
SCORNS RETIREMENT 


Courtesy Portland (Me.) Press Herald 


Fifty years with the same company 
would seem like an eternity in most any- 
body’s language—most anybody, that is, 
except Morrill Allen, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Burnham & Morrill Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 

Mr. Allen has been with his firm just 
a few days over 50 years and if his health 
holds he’s perfectly willing to spend an- 
other 50 years on the job. 

“T haven’t any reason to think of re- 
tiring,” he laughed, “I’ve enjoyed every 
minute of my work and am happier right 
here than I expect I could be anyhwere 
else.” 


FIND JOB YOU LIKE 


The secret, he confides, “is finding a 
job you like to do. With you it may be 
writing. With you,” he said to the news 
photographer, “it’s probably taking pic- 
tures. With me it’s the canning indus- 
try. To carry the idea to its conclusion,” 
he said, “if you like your job you don’t 
look at it as work, just pleasure, so why 
retire?” 

Mr. Allen went to work for the firm 
August 1, 1906, “out in the shop for $7 
a week,” and literally learned the busi- 
ness from the ground up. He has been 
executive vice president for about 20 
years. 

Over the years, Mr. Allen has seen a 
great many transitions take place in the 
food processing industry. He thinks, 
however, that the most significant 
changes have come about in the techno- 
logical field, which have not only speeded 
production tremendously but also have 
provided the consumer with greater as- 
surance of sanitation and quality. 

Mr. Allen points out that the consumer 
with her constant changes in tastes and 
demands is responsible for a great many 
changes in the industry. While the com- 
pany has many of its original formulas, 
they have been altered to conform with 
consumer demand. 

“Today the trend is to keep the work 
out of the kitchen,” he pointed out, “with 
packers making every effort to provide 
the housewife with more ready-to-cook 
or ready-to-eat products.” 


BUSY WOMEN 


“A few generations back the wife had 
to keep her house clean, her family fed, 
their clothes in repair, and that was just 
about it. Today’s wife does all that and 
still finds time for community activities 
and sometimes even a full time job out- 
side the home. True she has many appli- 
ances, that her grandmother never 
dreamed of. In spite of everything, how- 
ever, I still think the 1956 housewife is a 
pretty remarkable person.” 

Outside the plant Mr. Allen finds 
pleasure in painting—his favorite medi- 
um is oils—and in fishing. Years ago he 
also liked hunting, but gave it up in def- 
erence to advancing years. 

“T still love the Maine woods though,” 
he said. 
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MORRILL ALLEN 


PALLET PATTERNS FOR 
20,000 CONTAINER SIZES 


A new graphic method for quick selec- 
tion of patterns for loading 20,000 sizes 
of containers on the 40” x 48” pallet 
has been devised by the Navy and pub- 


lished in a report available to industry 
through the Office of Technical Services, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


The chart method assembles in a single 
volume a vast amount of data involved 
in comparative areas, dimensions and 
efficiencies, enabling improved area and 
cube utilization and maximum economies 
in warehousing and transportation of 
palletized loads. 


Six master charts present 172 pallet 
patterns applicable to containers gradu- 
ated in increments of %” with lengths 
of 6” to 52” and width of 5” to 43”. Al- 
ternate container sizes also can be deter- 
mined. 


Individual graphs are plotted for each 
of the 172 patterns, permitting detailed 
analyses of specific loading problems. The 
patterns, all of which rate above 80 per- 
cent in area efficiency, were selected from 
more than 400 collected from commercial 
and military sources. 


The 140-page report, PB 111845 Con- 
tainer Size and Pallet Pattern Selection 
Criteria for Use on 40” x 48” Pallets, 
J. P. Akrep and S. Stambler, U. S. Naval 
Research and Development Facility, Dec. 
1955, may be ordered from OTS, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25. Price $3. 


SHAKER GRADER 
3 TO 6 DECKS 


FRUITS OR VEGETABLES 


NEARLY 


100% 


ACCURATE 


@ HIGH CAPACITY 

@ RAPID CHANGE-OVER 

@ QUICK WASH-OUT 

@ MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE 
@ MINIMUM COST 


With accuracy of grade as nearly 100% as is 
possible to attain in a grader, the new, improv- 
ed BERLIN CHAPMAN Shaker Grader is success- 
fully operating on sliced beets, peas, lima 
beans, and other vegetables; cherries and many 
other fruits . . . backed by over two years of 
actual operation. _ it’s still a compact unit, de- 
signed to solve the problems experienced with 
reel type graders . . . made to handle 8,000 
to 10,000 Ibs. raw peas per hour or compar- 
able capacity on other vegetables . . . avail- 
able in any number of decks from three to six 
and with the features emphasized above. 


Write today for complete information. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN co. 
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When faced with a challenge to advance 
canning technology still further, the 
scientists of American Can Company 
have repeatedly answered “Can do!” 
For instance, they pioneered the first 
commercial use of cans with plain differ- 
entially coated tin plate bodies and 
enameled #25 electrolytic tin plate ends. 


COME TO 
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The oval that stands for ‘“‘Can do!” 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


Extensive test packs have proved these 
lower-cost containers successfully pre- 
serve the good quality of pears. 
* * * 

This spirit of accomplishment has been 
of untold benefit to canners, and has 
helped make the Canco oval a symbol 
of leadership! 


FIRST! 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Pre-Hcliday Slackness—Watching Tri-State 
Tomatces—Eye ‘‘Prepared-Meal’’ Competi- 
tion—Tomato Prices Strengthen—Standard 
Corn Hard To Find—Pea And Bean Business 
Routine—Sardines Advance—Strong Salmon 
Market——Peaches Easy—Concessions In 
Cocktail—Demand For Peas. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1956 


THE SITUATION—While not as pro- 
nounced as in recent years, pre-holiday 
slackness made its appearance in the 
canned foods market this week, with a 
general inclination to put things off until 
after the Labor Day holiday, when trad- 


ing normally expands. Traders were 
closely watching the tomato pack situa- 
tion in the Tri-States, where prices have 
advanced, and it was reported that a 
fair amount of business was being held 
in abeyance pending a determination of 
whether or not the new prices would 
“stick.” With quotations in the Tri- 
States still below those prevailing at 
midwestern canneries, however, and 
packing costs in the East still on the 
rise, the likelihood of a price break seems 
to be diminishing. Maine sardines 
strenghtened considerably during the 
week, and salmon ruled firm. 


THE OUTLOOK—Canned foods buy- 
ers are busy endeavoring to evaluate, on 
the one hand, the supply and price out- 
look in canned foods, and at the same 
time reach some conclusions as to any 


1956 CANNED ASPARAGUS PACK 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
(In actual cases) 
—1955 — — 1956 — 
White Green White Green 

Washington & Oregon... 510,937 
2,167,504 1,977,131 1,992,700 1,283,869 

2,167,504 4,901,814 1,992,700 4,252,372 

1956 ASPARAGUS PACK BY CAN SIZE 
White Green Total 

16,956 227,158 244,114 

1,992,700 «4,252,372 6,245,072 
* Ineludes small amount packed in 24/303s. 

This report is a summary of reports from canners known to have packed 
asparagus in 1956, together with three small estimates for firms not reporting. 

The pack for California was compiled by the Canners League of California 
and represents reports from all canners in that state. August 27, 1956. 
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changes in competitive relationships and 
sales which may develop during the com- 
ing marketing season with frozen foods. 
Too, the growing popularity of “heat- 
and-serve” complete meals in the frozen 
foods field is being studied for its p»s- 
sible implications with respect to the 
sale of small tins of vegetables, particu- 
larly with respect to peas and corn, whivh 
find a place in many of these kitchen- 
ready specialties. 

TOMATOES — Not withstanding the 
fact that tomato buying interest has sub- 
sided on the advance, Tri-State canners 
this week were firm at $1.30 to $1.35 on 
standard 303s tomatoes and $7.25 to 
$7.50 on 10s. On standard 1s, while scme 
sellers indicated that 95 cents could still 
be worked, 97% cents to $1.00 was more 
representative of canners views, just as 
most packers were quoting $2.10 or bet- 
ter on 2's in the face of reports that 
some tomatoes in this size could still be 
had as low as $2.00. Meanwhile, pros- 
pective buyers looking to the midwest 
as a possible supply source found little 
to console themselves with, pricewise. 
Midwestern tomato packers are generally 
firm at $1.35 minimum on standard 303s, 
with 1s at $1.00 or better, 2%s at $230 
and up, and 10s at $8. Although freight 
rates are a bugaboo, some buyers were 
looking the tomato situation in Califor- 
nia over a little more carefully. Coast 
packers are reported offering standard 
308s as low as $1.22%, although most 
sellers are over this figure. On 214s, 
standards hold at $1.75 and upwards, 
with 10s ranging $6.50 to $6.75 on early- 
shipment offerings. 


CORN—Buyers are still searching for 
standard quality corn from the new pack 
in the Tri-States, where offerings thus 
far have consisted almost entirely of ex- 
tra standard or fancy. On fancy crushed 
golden, 303s list from $1.40 to $1.50, with 
extra standards at $1.35 and an oceca- 
sional lot of standard quality at $1.25. 
On fancy wholegrain golden, $1.55-$1.60 
is the market on 303s, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.40-$1.45 and no offerings of 
standards. In the midwest, there has 
been a little pressure to sell new pack 
corn for shirment when packed, with 
fancy whole kernel golden 302s reported 
offered as low as $1.45 and extra stard- 
ards at $1.35. 

OTH®R VEGETABLES—tThere were 
no developments of general interest re- 
ported in either peas or green beans dur- 
ing the week, and prices are unchanged. 
There is reportedly a good demand for 
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No. 10 peas, with offerings on the short 
side. 


SARDINES—With the supply of fish 
reaching Maine canneries falling off to 
a trickle, and many plants not operating, 
the market has moved up from the sea- 
son’s low of $7.10 to $7.50 per case for 
quarter keyless oils, f.o.b. cannery. On 
three-quarter mustards, canners are of- 
fering in a limited way at $7.00 per case 
cannery basis. 


SALMON—More sellers have come out 
with opening prices on new Alaska sal- 
mon, and a strong market rules. Fancy 
Alaska reds list at $33 to $34 per case 
for tall 1s, with halves flats generally 
at $21 per case. Pink talls are firm at $23 
per case for nearby shipment, with chum 
talls at $21. Fancy Alaska Kings list at 
$30 per case for 1s and $18.25 for halves, 
with medium red halves quoted at $16, 
all f.o.b. Seattle basis. On the basis of 
»yveliminary reports, the available sup- 
ply of pinks for the coming marketing 
season will be between 600,000 and 700,- 
0(0 cases below the supply which moved 
into marketing channels last season. 


CITRUS—While there were no price 
changes reported in Florida canned cit- 
rus during the week, the market tone con- 
tinued strong, and more canners were 
nearing the cleanup point on carryovers 
of some products. Meanwhile, buyers are 
operating sparingly, making replace- 
ments only when needed. 


PEACHES EASY—California reports 
note a little more selling pressure on new 
pack peaches as buyers continue to hold 
off. Choice 2%s halves were reported 
offering at $2.55, with sliced at $2.60, 
while standard 2%s were reported avail- 
able at $2.45 for halves and $2.50 for 
sliced. On 303s, choice was quoted as 
low as $1.70 on halves and $1.75 on sliced, 
with standards at $1.65 and $1.70, re- 
spectively, f.o.b. canneries. 


OTHER FRUITS—A little price shad- 
ing is developing on fruit cocktail, but 
sellers generally are not going more than 
five cents per dozen under the opening 
basis of $3.25 on choice 24s. The same 
holds true on 303s, with some offerings 
reported down to $2.05 for choice, al- 
though most packers are firm at $2.10. 
There is a fair demand reported for new 
pack Bartlett pears, and canners gen- 
erally are holding at opening levels. 
While demand for apricots has tended to 
ease off somewhat, here too canners are 
inclined to hold firm at opening: levels. 


Oakite Products Company—The Oakite 
Saniseptor, Oakite Hot Spray Unit, and 
other devices designed to mechanize meat 
»lant cleaning, will be featured at Booth 
106 at the Golden Anniversary Meeting 
of the American Meat Institute to be 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Sep- 
‘ember 28 to October 2. 
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GMA Says 
“Spread Adds Values” 


One of the food processing industry’s 
major challenges from a public relation 
standpoint is to get the American people 
to see “spread”—the difference between 
retail food prices and the prices of raw 
farm products—in its true economic role 
as a positive, value-adding, market-cre- 
ating force. This point was made at the 
annual meeting of the American Farm 
Economic Association at Asilomar Aug. 
27 by Frank M. Atchley, agriculture con- 
sultant of Grocery Manufacturers o/ 
America, Inc. 


“Without spread”, he said, “‘not only 
manufacturers and_ distributors — but 
farmers as well—would be out of busi- 
ness. Our bread would be wheat on a 
Kansas farm; our cheese and butter 
would be milk in a pail in Wisconsin; 
and our breakfast juice would be on the 
trees in a Florida or California orange 
grove. Without spread there would be 
no food business as we know it. The food 
business would consist of local farmers 
selling direct to local consumers.” 

The spread has come into being, Atch- 
ley stated, because there are valuable 
services to be performed between farm 
and table. As a result, “milk does not 
stay milk on a Wisconsin farm but is 
converted into cheese — packaged, trans- 
ported and sold all over the world”. 
Spread he said is a payment for a series 
of values aided by food processing, pack- 
aging, transporting and distributing. It 
provides employment directly for at least 
five million workers in the food and food 
transportation industries and indirectly 
to several million more in supplier indus- 
tries. It helps build markets for farm 
products. 

Commenting on the use of the term 
“middleman” in discussions of price 
spread, Atchley stated, “The term mid- 
dleman is as out of date as a span of 
mules on a modern cornbelt farm. Let’s 
quit using the term. Let’s bury the term 
middleman, once and for all.” Noting 
that the term may once have been partly 
appropriate, the grocery aide said “To- 
day it is different. Today we have pro- 
fessional management in food businesses 
—fully conscious of the needs to serve 
well not only their stockholders, but the 
farmers who supply the raw products, 
their employees and their consumer and 
distributor customers. They have a team- 
work concept and a long run point of 
view.” 


NEW MEASURE NEEDED 


Pointing to the tremendous changes in 
the type of food consumed and in farm- 
ing, manufacturing and _ distributing 
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methods in recent years, Mr. Atchley 
described the Government’s traditional 
measure of “farmer’s share” and “price 
spread” as “an outmoded, unrealistic and 
misleading statistic.” He proposed that 
an impartial group of economists review 
the existing Government figures and at- 
tempt to find a new and improved meas- 
ure. Atchley urged especially that the 
new measure stress the values added by 
agriculture, processing and distribution, 
and avoid the use of meaningless per- 
centages. 

One important part of any new meas- 
ure should be an improved statistic on 
farm income. “None of our available 
farm income statistics distinguish be- 
tween the marginal and part-time farmer, 
and the real commercial farmer . . . The 
inefficient subsistence farmer can no 
more compete with the up-to-date mecha- 
nized commercial farmer than the old 
five-story wholesale warehouse, using 
outdated systems and hand methods, can 
complete with a streamlined one-story 
mechanized warehouse. He is about like 
the old fashioned “Mom and Pop” retail 
grocery store trying to compete with the 
modern super market ... I suggest we 
try to develop a farm income series ap- 
plicable to commercially operated farms; 
that it apply to food operations and that 
it be adjusted for changes in number of 
farm operators.” This, Mr. Atchley con- 
cluded, would be a truer measure of how 
well farmers are making out from the 
production and sale of raw foodstuffs. 

Atchley said the GMA would continue 
to reserach and publicize a more complete 
set of facts on price spread, and above 
all it would try to find an effective, simple 
and reliable substitute for the present 
Government measure of farmer’s share 
and price spread. 


CRANBERRY CROP 

The 1956 cranberry crop is estimated 
at 957,000 barrels—7 percent below the 
1955 crop, but 6 percent above the 1945- 
54 average. Production is below last year 
in Mass., Wisc., and N. J., but above last 
year in Wash. and Ore. The Mass. crop 
is forecast at 520,000 barrels—5 percent 
less than in 1955 and 6 percent below 
the average. The N. J. crop is forecast 
at 70,000 barrels —22 percent smaller 
than in 1955 and 18 percent below aver- 
age. In Wisc., the cranberry crop is 
expected to total 280,000 barrels—11 per- 
cent below last year, but 41 percent above 
average. The Washington crop is esti- 
mated at 55,000 barrels —16 percent 
greater than is 1955 and 18 percent above 
average. 
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CORN SMUT 


(Continued from Page 5) 


trolling smut as the spores are not car- 
ried in or on the seed. 


“Spores or ‘seeds’ of the corn smut 
fungus are carried by the wind from the 
soil or plant debris in the field where 
they have survived the winter,” explains 
Doctor Natti. “If the spores land on tis- 
sues of the corn plant which retain mois- 
ture for considerable periods, such as the 
axillary buds between the leaf sheaths, 
the silk and tassels, and the exposed tips 
of ears, they germinate and enter the 
plant where they cause the development 
of the familiar galls or swellings. 


“The galls enlarge and when mature 
burst open and release millions of small 
black spores which either fall to the 
ground or are carried by the wind to 
start new infections on other corn 
plants.” 


Varieties differ in resistance to smut, 
but none are completely resistant, Natti 
declares. Under conditions favorable for 
the spread of corn smut, such as a hot, 
dry summer similar to last summer, smut 
may be severe in all varieties of corn, he 
states. 


NEW CHEMICAL KILLS 
CATTLE GRUBS 
INSIDE ANIMALS 


U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
search is, for the first time, reporting 
results of tests with a new chemical that 
will prevent the common cattle grub from 
developing inside the animal. 


In the tests the researchers fed an 
organic phosphate chemical called Dow 
ET-57 to grub-infested cattle. This chem- 
ical moves through the animal’s body to 
kill the grubs wherever they occur in the 
flesh. 


These first highly promising experi- 
mental results are considered a milestone 
in research progress toward developing a 
systemic grub-control chemical that live- 
stockmen can use. Current research is 
measuring the effect of ET-57 for grub 
control, toxic effect on the animals and 
chemical residues in milk or flesh. 


Cattle grubs cost the livestock indus- 
try an estimated $100 million a year in 
losses of meat and milk and damage to 
hides. At present the pest is controlled 
by dusting rotenone on the backs of the 
cattle during the period in which the 
grubs emerge from the skins of the 
animals. 


Rotenone assures some _ protection 
against future infestation by killing the 
grubs before they can lay eggs on the 
grass that the cattle will eat. But rote- 
none begins only after the grub has spent 
about seven months developnig as a para- 
site within the body of the animal. 


OHIO CANNING CROPS 
FIELD DAY 

The Ohio Canning Crops Field Day 
will be held at the Northwestern Sub- 
station, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, near Hoytville, Ohio, on Satur- 
day, September 8. The experiment farm 
is located 2% miles northeast of Hoyt- 
ville. The event, sponsored by the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
Agricultural Extension Service in coop- 
eration with the Ohio Canners Associa- 
tion, is intended primarily for processors, 
fieldmen, spray operators, industry rep- 
resentatives, and county agricultural 
agents. 

The day’s activities will start at 1:00 
P.M., E.S.T. Following brief remarks 
the group will tour the canning crop 
plots where staff members from the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station will 
discuss their respective projects. Visitors 
will see the tomato varieties and spacing 
experiments being carried on by Walter 
N. Brown, Department of Horticulture. 
L. J. Alexander, Department of Botany 
and Plant Pathology, will be present 
to explain the tomato breeding project 
underway to develop better varieties for 
processing. Tomato disease and insect 
control will be discussed by J. D. Wilson 
and J. P. Sleesman, research workers in 
the Department of Botany and Plant 
Pathology and the Department of En- 
tomology. 

Demonstrations of air-blast spraying 
equipment and vegetable harvesters are 
also being arranged. Wilbur A. Gould, 
Department of Horticulture, will have 
an exhibit showing different tomato vari- 
eties after they are canned. Processors 
interested in sweet corn will have an op- 
portunity to visit the sweet corn variety 
plots at the station. 

All processors, filedmen, and others 
closely allied with the vegetable process- 
ing industry are invited to attend. 


U. OF I. OFFERS 
HORTICULTURAL COURSES 

A new curriculum in Horticultural 
Food Crops is being offered this year by 
the College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The student will be given two options. 
Both options emphasize production. Op- 
tion 1 includes only enough on processing 
to give the graduate an insight into the 
inter-relations of production and process- 
ing problems. It should qualify men for 
various jobs in crop production or, with 
the proper choice of elective courses, jobs 
in raw products research. 

Option 2 requires more chemistry and 
food technology and should, in addition, 
equip the graduate for positions in qual- 
ity control. 

The required courses have been kept to 
a minimum to give flexibility to the pro- 
gram. The large number of electives 
allow for additional courses in soils, fer- 
tilizers, plant physiology, crop produc- 
tion, genetics, plant breeding, or food 
technology, as the interest of the student 
suggests and his aptitude permits. Full 
information from Charles Y. Arnold, 
Associate Professor of Vegetable Crops. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 
Colossal 4.90 
Mammoth 4.80 
Large 4.75 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal..............0 4.10 
Mammoth 4.10 
N. J., Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Mammoth Spears 4.80-5.00 
4.60-4.70 
Medium Spears ry 
4.30 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 


BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
1.70-1.75 
No. 0” 10.00 
No. 9.00 
Ex. Sede © 97% 
303 1.30 
10 7.00 
sus Gr., No. 308..........1.05-1.15 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
New York & Pa. (New) 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308........ 
10 
No. 
Ex. Sta, Cut, No. 303... 

No. 10 8 
Std., Cut, 1.20- 25 
No. 6.75 
Fey Style, No. 3. 70 

No. 9.25 
Wax, Pi Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.30 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 3 1.75-1.85 
.9.75-10.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.6 
Std., “Cut, 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
FLoripa 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.15 
Min-WEstT 
Gr., hag Fey., No. 308........2.20-2.40 
No. 11.50 
Fey., cut, No. 303... 
No. 1 
Ex. Std, 1.40-1.50 
No. 25 


OZARKS 

No. 10 6.25 

N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 

No. 2.50 

8 sv., No. 303 iste 
No. 10 11.75 

Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 808......ccoccree 1.95 
1.70 
No. 10 9.35 

BEANS, LIMA 

East 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........2.00-2.10 
Small 1.75-1.85 
1.65-1.75 
No. 10 

BEETS 
Fey. «+ Sliced No. 303 1.30 


Midwest, 
Fey., No. oz. 


Dieai, No. 
No. 5.50 


Cut, 303 1.05 
No. 5.00 
No, 10—200/ov. ... 00-12. 
No. 10—800/O0V. 
No. 10—400/OV. ik 
N. Cut & Diced, 
1.05-1.10 
Slived *303"s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308....1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.65 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
303 1.50-1.70 
9.25-9.50 
Bx, Sed, We. BOB 1.40-1.50 
9.00 
sen ‘No. 303 1.30 
No. nom, 
PP sd Fey., No. 308.......... 1.50-1.70 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
MIDWEST 
W.K., Fey., No. 3038..1.50-1.55 
No. 9.25 
No. 10. 8.25-8.50 
C.S., Fey., Gold., 
10 9.00 
No. 
Std., No. 1.15- 30 
No. 10 .50 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
9.25-9.50 
Ex. ‘Sed, No. 303 1.55 
No. 8.75 
Std., 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.5) 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 


Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz. .. 
1 sv., No. 303 . 


2 sv., 8 oz. 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., No. 303 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., 
3 sv., No. 3 
Std., 3 sv., 
sv., 
Pod Run, No. 808..........0cccccsrsseee 1.20 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 3038.......0 1.40 
Ex. Std. 1.30 
Std. 1.10-1.15 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
1.60-1.75 
1 sv., No. 3038... .2.60-2.65 
BV NO. 10 13.50 
NO. B08 2.25-2.30 
2 sv., No. 10 12.50 
1.70-1.75 
Ung., No. 10 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz -90 
3 sv., No. 303 1.35 
3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
4 sv., 8 oz. -85 
, sv., No. 303 1.30 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 9.50 
4 8V., No. 308... 1.60-1.65 
10 8.50-8.75 
Uneveded, 1.50 
No. 10 pinay 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
4 sv., No. 10 8.00 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.(nom.) 1.10 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


East, Fey., 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fcy., 
1.2744-1.82% 
No. 1.75-1.90 
No. 6.00-6.40 
N. Pes 1.90-2.00 
No. 6.40-6.50 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 ——- 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 
TRI-STATES 
Ex. _. No. 2% 2.40 
No. 8.25 
Std., ‘No. 1.30-1.35 
No. 2M 2.10-2.20 
7.25-7.50 
Fin’ “sta. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1...... 
o. 303 2.00-2.10 
1.15-1.22% 
1.60-1.70 
No. 2% 2.65-2.75 
. 10 8.50-8.75 
1.35-1.45 
o. 2% 2.30-2.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
= Fey S.P., No. 76 
Ne ie 9 
Ex. No. 1.40-1. 
No. 
No. 10 7. 75 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 1.85-1.90 
No. 6.75-7.00 
Orarks, isi 1.20 
No. 6.75 
Texas, Sta No. 303 1.20 
No. 6.50-6.75 
CATSUP 
10 11.70 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


75 
-15.00-16.25 


No. 10 (per doz.).. 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 


No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Fey., 1.045, 
1.70 
7.50-8.00 
10 7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 8.25 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.00 
APPLES (East) 
No 10, Sl. 9.50-10.50 
APRICOTS 
No. 12.75 
Choice, 2% 3.15 
10 11.15 
No, 2% 2.85 
No. 10.00 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 75 
No. 10 2.75 
CHERRIES 


R.S.P., Water, No. 303 (nom.) 2. 3s 


Northwest, Fey., 8 02.......— 


o. 303 
No. 2% — 
No. 10 — 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.17% 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 12.00 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
No. 303 1.9214-2.00 
No. 2% 2.95-3.05 
10.25-10.50 
Choice, No. 808 1.70-1.75 
No. 2% 2.55-2.60 
N 9.85 
1.65-1.70 
No 2% 2.45-2.50 
10 9.15 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.40-3.55 
11.90-12.25 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., 
No. 303 2.60 
No. 2% 3.85-3.95 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 808 2.30-2.35 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
12.75-13.05 
2.05-2.0714 
No. 2% 
No. 10 11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2................2.25 
No. 2% :2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS, 
Fla., No, 2 1.25 
46 oz. 2.70 
46 oz. 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.45 
46 oz. 3.20 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.07% 
46 oz. 2.25 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 1.30-1.37% 
46 oz. 2.70-3.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.30-1.35 
46 oz. 2.60-2.30 
No. 10 5.00 
46 oz. 
No. 10 4.75 
FISH 


SALMON—PErR CASE 
(Nominally Quoted) 


34.00 
21.00 
16.00 
20.00 
Pink, Tar “No. 23.00-24.00 
14’s 12.50 
11.00 
SARDINES—PEr Case 
7.25-7.50 
Maine, 4 Oil 7.50-8.00 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.75-14.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.00-12.00 
Std., Light Meat 10.25 
Chunks 9.50 
Grated 7.25 
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1 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303....1.70 oe 
Ex. Std., No. 4501.50 
No. 10 (MOM) 2.50 
N Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 02. 


CONVENTIONS ¢ aad e SCHOOLS 


SEPTEMBER 6-15, 1956 — NATIONAL 
GREEN OLIVE WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1956—oHI0 CANNING 
CROPS FIELD DAY, in cooperation with Ohio 
Canners Association, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Hoytville, Ohio. 


SEPTEMBER 13-22, 1956—NATIONAL 
TUNA WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER 20-21, 1956—NATIONAL 
KRAUT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Outing & 
Business Meeting, Racine, Wis. 


SEPTEMBER 24-25, 1956—TEXAS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Hil- 
ton Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OCTOBER 2, 1956— 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Golden Anni- 
versary Meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill. 


OCTOBER 4-5, 1956—MAYONNAISE & 
SALAD DRESSING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, 


OCTOBER 7-10, 1956—NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual Conven- 
tion, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 15-NOVEMBER 30, 1956— 
NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Kraut, Pork & Apple Dinner Promotion. 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1956 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE- PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 63rd An- 
nual Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


OCTOBER 21-24, 1956 — PROTECTIVE 
PACKAGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EX- 
POSITION, 11th Annual, Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1956 — ASSOCIATION 
OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, Annual 
Meeting, Casa Munras Hotel, Monterey, 
Calif. 


OCTOBER 24-27, 1956—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 25th Annual Conven- 
tion, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1956 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1956 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER, 9-10, 1956 — I0WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1956 — GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, Annual 
Convention, New York, N. Y. 
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NOVEMBER 14-16, 1956 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1956- JANUARY 1, 
1957—HOLIDAYS ARE PICKLE DAYS. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION—42nd An- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1956 — OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1956 — GEORGIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1956—ONTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion and Exhibit, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1956 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Radisson, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1956 — TRI- STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon-Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
7ist Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 6-10, 1957 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, NAFFP, 
NFFDA, Fountainebleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 24-25, 1957 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 34th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 27-30, 1957 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 30-31, 1957 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 10th 
Annual Canners & Fieldmen’s’ Short 
Course, Kahler Hotel, Rochester, Minn. 


JANUARY 30-FEBRUARY 1, 1957— 
PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
12th Annual Fieldmen’s’ Conference, 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 
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FEBRUARY 4-6, 1957—MICHIGAN CON- 
FERENCE FOR FIELDMEN AND PROCESSORS, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 10-13, 1957 — COOPERA- 
TIVE FOOD DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, An- 
nual Convention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1957—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Canners School, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 12-14, 1957 — TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL FOR PICKLE PACKERS, Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 13-20, 1957 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUS- 
TRIES, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 50th Anni- 
versary, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 16-20, 1957 — CANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Machinery and Supplies Exhibition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 26 - 27, 1957 — IOWA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Canners Conference, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, 


MARCH 14-15, 1957—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


MARCH 17-20, 1957—NATIONAL-AMER- 
ICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
51st Annual Convention, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MAY 10-11, 1957—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Sales Clinic, Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA APRICOT PACK 


The 1956 California pack of canned 
apricots, converted to cases of 24 No. 24% 
cans, was equivalent to 4,118,369 cases, 
according to a report issued August 25 
by the Canners League of California. 
The pack consisted of 2,606,179 cases of 
Halves, 498,165 cases Whole Peeled, and 
1,014,025 cases Whole Unpeeled. 


This year’s pack compares with a pack 
last year, on the 24/2% basis, of 5,781,- 
553 cases, consisting of 3,640,923 Halves, 
740,559 Whole Peeled, and _ 1,400,071 
Whole Unpeeled. 


By can size the 1956 pack amounted 
to 1,960,659 cases 24/2'%, 1,147,977 cases 
6/10, 1,457,887 cases 24/303 (which in- 
cludes 24/300 and 24/1T), 473,481 cases 
48/8Z, and 3,297 cases of miscellaneous 
sizes, for a total in actual cases of 
5,014,301. 
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